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irrelevant to what is strictly poetic in our experience. It is true.,
obviously, that poetry is not merely an affair of concepts.
But that does not drive us to deny a conceptual element which
is present and relevant to the other elements active in our
experience. It may no doubt be the case that ca thing of beauty
is a constant joy5 is not poetry, while ea thing of beauty is a
joy for ever' is, although the intellectual content is the same
in each case. But it is clear that all that this shows is, not that
intellectual content is irrelevant to poetry, but that poetry
depends on something more than expression of intellectual
content. And it may be added that even if formal sentences
be not used in poetry, the mere use of words implies conceptual
expression; and in the creation or reading of poetry, that
expression cannot fail to be a constituent part, upon which
the entire effect of the poetry must to some extent depend*
So long as words are used they cannot fail to be indicators
of classes of objects.
We are compelled therefore to ask whether, when M.
Bremond said that all poetic apprehension is mystical, he
meant anything more than that poet'c apprehension involves
something more than awareness of a meaning? In other words,
is anything more implied than is present in saying that poetry
is the effort after vivid conveyance of an object present in its
unity to the imagination, an effort which is not active in scientific
inquiry or prose statement? It may be the case that, as JVL
Bremond, quoting Arnold, says, it is Shakespeare who has
given us the life of the flower 'taking the winds of March
with beauty', and not the botanist; or Wordsworth the bird
'breaking the silence of the seas' and not the zoologist. But
this is hardly saying more than that the flower and the bird
were present to the poets' minds in a fashion unusual to people
whose main concern is conceptual explication. The mysticism
which M. Bremond detected in poetic apprehension is surely
nothing more than the enjoyment of acute imaginative appre-
hension of the being of an object, an experience enjoyed by
the poet himself in the first place, and then conveyed by his